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THE LITERATURE OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, I. 

In an examination of the " Literature of the South African 
War ", submitted in the pages of this Review four years ago, it was 
suggested that from a literary point of view all campaigns fall under 
the heading of one or other of three classes. There are those brief 
skirmishes on the frontiers of an empire in which the garrisons of 
its outposts re-establish order or substitute civilized rule for savage 
despotism. The British army has seen an infinite number of such 
small wars in every quarter of the globe and owes many of its char- 
acteristics to such service. The officers and men of the United 
States army in days gone by had too their full share of arduous 
work of a like nature. But soldiers who have been engaged in 
duties of this character will rarely find their deeds emblazoned in 
history. A brief despatch, published at the end of the campaign 
in an official gazette, is the only record of by far the greater number 
of such expeditions, although the results achieved have in their 
aggregate conferred no little permanent benefit on the human race. 

A grade higher in the historical scale may be reached by cam- 
paigns of momentary but not lasting importance. Around these 
for a time a considerable literature springs up, but of mushroom 
growth, and for the most part with but little claim to consideration 
by the historian. 

In the third and highest grade must be assessed the wars, whose 
political and military issues have been so great as to win for them 
a permanent place in history. These too are surrounded by the 
same rich growth of contemporary literature, literature of great 
value so far as it records the personal observations of eye-witnesses, 
and the reports of those who have played a part in the actual drama 
of the war, but often marred by inaccuracy, hearsay evidence, and 
unimportant trivialities. Yet all must be gathered impartially into 
the granary of the historian. Upon him falls the slow and laborious 
task of sifting the chaff from the wheat, and of grinding and knead- 
ing, from the latter, food meet for the sustenance of future genera- 
tions. The writing of history cannot therefore be undertaken by 
any scribbler. It is work which needs time, judgment, an impartial 
spirit, and above all a free entry behind that veil, which owing to 
personal and other reasons so often shrouds the truth from the 
eyes of the generation contemporary with great events. Absolute 
historical accuracy is probably never attained, but it is gradually 
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approached after many years of strenuous labor and research, years 
which moreover serve to fix in their relative importance the various 
episodes of the events to be recorded and thus enable the historian 
to regard them as a whole through a true focus. 

But if time is essential to the compilation of history, it is also 
as a rule necessary for the true assessment in value of historical 
events. It is easy no doubt for the historian to dismiss summarily 
minor campaigns, punitive expeditions, small wars, and such like, 
but when a dispute between two communities has been settled by 
an appeal to arms, the lapse of years will generally be required to 
determine the final classification in history of the struggle. Yet 
to this rule there are manifest exceptions ; at times it is immediately 
apparent that an armed contest of state against state must be recog- 
nized by reason of its political, racial, or military results, as a real 
landmark in history, perhaps even a watershed the elevation of 
which forces into fresh directions the rivers and streams of inter- 
national life. 

The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 is beyond all question 
one of such landmarks, not only by reason of its presentation of a 
new type of war, but also having in view its political results. The 
generations of the nineteenth century, notwithstanding their dream, 
lasting some decades, of universal peace, saw not a few great cam- 
paigns, notably the Napoleonic struggle, the Civil War in America, 
and the Franco-German contest, but in all these, there were no 
battles which can compare with those in Manchuria, in duration, 
in length of fighting front, in the number of troops engaged under 
one supreme command, and in the desperate resolution of the 
combatants. 

But for the political student as well as for the professional 
soldier, this great campaign has proved a new departure. Prior to 
it, the Far East was regarded by the nations of European blood as a 
prey, a spoil, ripe for division. The eagles had gathered from 
afar and had already fixed their talons on the carcass. The banzais 
of the Mikado's victorious soldiers disturbed these would-be feasters 
and indefinitely postponed their dream of a rich banquet. For the 
first time since Mahomet II. converted the Church of St. Sophia 
into a Mahomedan mosque the armies of the East have repulsed 
decisively the armies of the West, and Christians have fallen back 
before the unbaptized. 

This is not the place to forecast what will be the ultimate issue 
of these great events, but that they have entirely changed the whole 
problem of the Far East, and will profoundly influence the future 
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of at least one of the world's continents there can be no room 
for doubt. 

The literature of these great events at the disposal of the ordi- 
nary student is not perhaps so copious as might have been expected. 

The war was fought to a certain extent behind a temporary veil, 
in that the staffs of both armies, but especially the Japanese, had the 
courage to impose unusual restrictions on press correspondents. 
These restrictions, though, as will be seen later, not incompatible 
with careful and close study of the greatest campaign of modern 
times, undoubtedly curtailed the number of correspondents who 
remained in the theatre of war, and so limited the contemporary 
narratives emanating from that source. But for Anglo-Saxon stu- 
dents on both sides of the Atlantic another serious cause of restric- 
tion is the language difficulty. The Russian and Japanese tongues 
are known to but few Englishmen or Americans. They take long 
to master and the inducements to their study have hitherto been 
regarded as fewer than those offered by many other European and 
Asiatic languages. Regrettable however though this drawback is, 
there remain open to the student who lacks special linguistic equip- 
ment contemporary records, criticisms, and historical sketches of 
varying interest and value, but sufficient already in bulk to war- 
rant a stock-taking and preliminary classification of the books either 
written originally in English or subsequently made available by 
translation. 

The contemporary records of the Russo-Japanese War may, as 
indeed is the case with all great modern campaigns, be conveniently 
listed under three headings: 

A. The narratives of press correspondents. 

B. The reports of neutral professional eye-witnesses. 

C. The narratives and records of actual combatants. 
These contemporary records are the pieces justificatives of the 

historian, the mines from which he delves his ore, mines varying 
greatly in richness, but yet none of which can be wholly neglected. 
The classification above given places them in what may prima 
facie be said to be the inverse order of their relative value, yet the 
careful student must bear in mind that there are occasions when 
the observation of the onlooker, especially if he possesses profes- 
sional training, is more reliable than the testimony of the man whose 
physical and mental faculties are subject to the severe strain of the 
combat. It is only by testing, comparing, and weighing the evi- 
dence of every class of witness that the truth can be finally obtained. 
The gigantic tangle of a modern battle, such as that of Liaoyang or 
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Mukden, presents to the historian perhaps the most difficult of all 
the problems given to him to unravel. 

The earliest reports to reach the general public from a theatre 
of war are those of war correspondents. It may therefore be con- 
venient to consider these first. Their comparative paucity has been 
already mentioned, that is to say, their paucity when they are re- 
garded as historical material, for of a goodly band of press repre- 
sentatives who hastened to Manchuria when hostilities commenced 
not a few judged that the restrictions imposed by the Japanese staff 
rendered their mission valueless, and returned to their homes, hav- 
ing seen nothing of the struggle. The personal narratives of such 
individuals are obviously useless to the historical student and must 
be disregarded. The correspondents who had the patience to re- 
main were well rewarded. The good fortune which crowned the 
Japanese arms with success both by sea and land in the opening 
scenes of the war enabled the staff to relax very substantially the 
restrictions on the press, to allow correspondents to proceed to the 
front and join the armies in the field, and at times even to lift, for 
those who were judged discreet, a not ungenerous portion of the 
veil with which commanders-in-chief screen their plans. 

Naturally the narratives of observers writing under such condi- 
tions vary in proportion to their individual idiosyncrasies and their 
previous military experience and knowledge. One of the most 
fortunate of the war correspondents attached to the Japanese War, 
as well as one of the best equipped in military knowledge, was 
Mr. William Maxwell, for he had the good fortune to earn the con- 
fidence of General Kuroki's staff, and South Africa had taught him 
much of the soldier's trade. Thus his book 1 after stating concisely 
in its opening chapter the causes of the war deals at once with, for 
the individual fighting soldier, one of the most interesting points 
of the campaign, by recording the actual forecasts of the fighting 
characteristics of their respective adversaries made before the war by 
the Russian and Japanese staffs. In an appendix Mr. Maxwell 
gives us in full the actual memoranda as to this, prepared by the 
two staffs. 

The Russian forecast is extraordinary in its inaccuracies. It 
stated that : " The Japanese infantry never attack with the bayonet ; 
they believe that against the modern rifle bayonet attacks are im- 
practicable, and that the issue must be decided by powder and shot. 
. . . They do not recognize the necessity of continuing the fight 
within reach of the bayonet." Yet as Mr. Maxwell points out, 
"The Japanese proved themselves over and over again most 

'William Maxwell. From the Yalu to Port Arthur (London, 1906). 
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dangerous foes with the bayonet. Before Liaoyang a whole divi- 
sion charged and carried a position at the point of the bayonet, and 
never fired a shot. At the Sha-ho bayonet charges were almost 
hourly incidents, and demonstrated the fallacy bred in South Africa, 
that entrenched positions are unassailable save by powder and 
shot." 

Elsewhere in this Russian memorandum it is suggested that " the 
Japanese make frontal attacks without turning movements . . . the 
Japanese do not like night attacks or night marches." Of the night 
march of the Mikado's troops, of that " determination to die " with 
which as Maxwell rightly says the Japanese soldier goes into battle, 
no idea seems to have penetrated the brain of the officer who penned 
this document. 

A comparison of these misconceptions with the lucid and ac- 
curate study of the Russian army prepared before the outbreak of 
hostilities by General Fugii, then commandant of the Tokio Staff 
College, illustrates the relative reliability of the staffs of the con- 
tending armies. The following quotations from Fugii are too strik- 
ing to be passed over: 

The Russian troops are by no means so good as many critics imagine. 
. . . The training of the men is too formal. Lack of initiative and of 
independent action is the weak point of all their officers, if we except the 
general staff and the officers of the Guards, who are a little better in 
that respect. . . . Their discipline is maintained, not by training but by 
the remnant of feudal influence. ... If there be any great hero to lead 
them they are not men to fear death, as we have seen at Plevna. . . . 
Yet if they meet any little reverse they are at once terrified and panic 
stricken. It is therefore necessary to frighten them at the beginning. 
Strength and courage are their characteristics in battle, and we must 
therefore always be careful and never venture on any rash movements. 
. . . Their infantry often charge with the bayonet but have little skill 
with the bayonet. . . . Their infantry is not clever at making use of 
natural objects for cover, and fight awkwardly in mountainous country. 
. . . The Cossacks made no heroic movement in the War of 1877 an< ^ 
their reports were all exaggerated. ... If our infantry is a little careful 
we have nothing to fear from the Cossacks. ... In the War with the 
Turks there were many mean-minded Russian Officers who placed their 
personal interest and comfort beyond every other consideration. 

These enlightening documents with Maxwell's own informing 
sketches of the Japanese generals, whom he had opportunities of 
studying personally — Oyama, Kuroki, Kodama, Fugii, and Fuku- 
shima — are an excellent introduction to the great drama of the war. 
A clear narrative of the battle of the Yalu follows, written with 
sound appreciation of the plan of the Japanese commander, and yet 
with full sympathy for the gallantry of the individual soldier. A 
comparison of the fight with that of Colenso serves to bring out the 
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thoroughness of the Japanese reconnaissance, the systematic prepara- 
tion for battle, and the determination with which it was carried 
through. The close formation adopted by the Japanese infantry, 
the faulty Russian trenches, the effective artillery fire, the Russian 
failure to deliver a counter-attack on the Japanese Twelfth Division, 
and the still more disastrous mistake of holding on too long to what 
should have been treated merely as a rear-guard position, the 
splendid gallantry with which Captain Matrizawa and his little 
company of infantry died to hold up the Russian retreat at Hamatan 
— these are the main points brought out in Mr. Maxwell's finely 
written story. A moving account too is that of the funeral cere- 
monies after Yalu, when the survivors invoked the spirits of the 
fallen comrades as " for ever with the Gods " and humbly offered 
to them divine honors. 

Notwithstanding this splendid first blow, Kuroki, Mr. Maxwell 
tells us, after Yalu " greatly feared " an attack from Liaoyang, con- 
ceiving that an army twice his own strength might be concentrated 
against him from that quarter. It was this fear which led to the 
strong entrenchment of Feng-huang-cheng. But in addition to 
this, until the battle of Nanshan had been fought, there was much 
anxiety lest Oku should be assailed from the north. When neither 
of these possibilities occurred General Fugii is quoted as declaring 
that General Kuropatkin had lost his opportunity — "he may be a 
great organizer, but in the field he is not to be feared." Apropos 
of this Maxwell appropriately quotes Skobeloff's warning to Kuro- 
patkin when serving as his chief of the staff : " You are an ambitious 
man and will have a fine career, but do not forget my advice — never 
accept an independent post in which you have to direct affairs." 

Mr. Maxwell stayed with Kuroki's army up to and including the 
battle of the Sha-ho, and then went south in time to witness the 
fall of Port Arthur. Enough, however, has been said of the 
contents of his book to indicate that it enhances the reputation of its 
writer and ranks high in the list of contemporary records. 

Another press correspondent, but of a different class, is Mr. T. 
Cowen, who in the capacity of correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 
watched the opening phase of the war, but ceased sending home 
despatches owing to the severity of the censorship. His book 2 shows 
considerable skill and knowledge in dealing with the diplomatic 
events leading up to the war, but his account of the actual opera- 
tions by land and sea is obviously based on second-hand information 
and cannot be regarded as of historical value. Yet there are sug- 

2 T. Cowen, The Russo-Japanese War from the Outbreak of Hostilities to the 
Battle of Liaoyang (London, 1904). 
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gestive passages in this book which merit attention, notably the 
comparison of the topography of the Liaoyang peninsula with the 
county of Cornwall. 

A readable and accurate account of an actual eye-witness is to 
be found in A Modern Campaign by Mr. Fraser, 3 who followed 
Kuroki's army as special correspondent of the London Times 
from the Yalu to Liaoyang. His chapter on the Artillery Lessons 
of the War is specially informing, and his preference for a slow 
but powerful gun rather than a mobile and weak weapon will be 
concurred in by the majority of soldiers. 

Mr. Palmer, another war correspondent, covers the same period 
and events as Mr. Fraser, but his book 4 reads as if it were a mere 
verbatim reprint of despatches, written at the front, and scored 
and gashed by the censor's red pencil. It lacks, moreover, knowl- 
edge of military technique, although throwing some interesting 
side-light on the operations from an amateur's point of view. 

Here, for instance, is a passage well worth quoting, a few simple 
but noble sentences spoken by Field-Marshal Yamagata at an inter- 
view granted to Mr. Palmer the day after the commencement of 
hostilities : 

If you will look at the geographical position of Korea you will see 
that it is like a poniard pointing at the heart of Japan. If Korea is 
occupied by a foreign power, the Japan Sea ceases to be Japanese, and 
the Korean Straits are no longer in our control. Our public men are of 
many parties, not of two only, as are yours in America. Our Cabinets 
are the product of coalitions, which, for the time being, seem to His 
Majesty and the legislative power best to serve the interests of the 
country. Foreign policy is a thing entirely apart. In the consideration 
of Korea and Manchuria, all men of all parties needed only patriotism 
to realize the singleness of our interests. Whatever Cabinet was in 
power continued the policy of its predecessor, and the policy of all on a 
question which put the very life of our nation at stake. 

These four books may be taken as fairly representative of the 
permanent records placed before the public by the English and 
American correspondents attached to the Japanese armies. It will 
be observed that they all deal specially with the achievements of 
the First Army, and that none carry the story further than the 
battle of the Sha-ho. No member of the English or American 
press appears to have had the good fortune to be attached to 
Oyama's headquarters or to have seen the exploits of his centre and 
left columns. 

Of the narratives of correspondents present with the Russian 

3 T. Fraser, A Modem Campaign : or War and Wireless Telegraphy in the Far 
East (London, 1905). 

4 Frederick Palmer, With Kuroki in Manchuria (New York, 1904). 
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armies in the field but few present themselves for consideration 
by the English reader. For a plain straight story that written by 
Reuter's special correspondent in Manchuria — Lord Brooke — is 
much to be commended. 5 It is dedicated to the officers and men of 
the Russian army in Manchuria " in grateful remembrance of their 
kindness and hospitality and with the deepest admiration for their 
courage and fortitude ". Lord Brooke professes merely to set 
forth a simple record of personal experience gained during nine 
months spent with the Russian army in Manchuria. " Having fol- 
lowed ", he says in his preface, " and studied the campaign as a 
soldier, I have striven to give here a straightforward account of 
the many stirring events which came within my own actual experi- 
ence; this without extenuation or disguise, and, assuredly, without 
malice." Leaving St. Petersburg in the beginning of May, 1904, 
Lord Brooke succeeded after some delay in reaching in June Liao- 
yang where he found Kuropatkin's headquarters established. He 
remained with the Russian army from that date until within three 
weeks of the battle of Mukden, when unfortunately private reasons 
compelled him to return to England. A large portion of his narra- 
tive is naturally therefore devoted to the battles of Liaoyang and 
of the Sha-ho. Historically this narrative has been superseded by 
writers who have had access to fuller information than that available 
to a single eye-witness jotting down on the battle-field his personal 
observations, but Lord Brooke's assessment of the reason for the 
Russian defeats is of permanent value, recording, as it does, the 
opinion prevalent at the time in the army itself, as it fell sullenly 
back before its victorious foes. 

As regards Liaoyang he confidently affirms that it was not lost 
through any fault of the Russian rank and file. 

Excepting Major-General Orloff's 5th Division, which became panic 
stricken on the 2nd of September, the infantry never lost their discipline, 
and never gave up a position without strenuous resistance. . . . Nor 
was it in the fighting only that the troops showed their fine qualities, 
for discipline was maintained also during the retreat, even when, as in 
the case of the 1st Siberian Corps, they had been for thirteen days 
consecutively either fighting or marching. 

To Baron Stackelberg's "consummate skill" in defending the 
Shushan position and conducting the retirement therefrom, he pays 
also warm tribute. The defeat of the army was, in Lord Brooke's 
opinion and in the current opinion after the action, attributable 
partly to the erroneous belief that the Russians were fighting against 
inferior forces, partly to Orloff's disobedience of orders, partly 

5 Lord Brooke, An Eye-Witness in Manchuria (London, 1905I. 
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to the depression of spirits caused by the remembrance of previous 
ill success, but chiefly and above all to Kuropatkin's vacillation. 
" The Japanese thoroughly earned their victory by their audacity, 
tenacity and fortitude. On their side was no hesitation, no change 
of place. They saw their goal straight before them, and worked 
to attain it to the uttermost of their ability." 

After the battle on the Sha-ho he notes that the general in- 
clination of the army was to blame Stackelberg. It was said that he 
should have broken through at Tu-min-ling or crossed the Taitzo-ho 
at Pensihu and threatened Liaoyang. Later again in the prolonged 
struggle, it was argued Stackelberg should have concentrated his 
entire strength against the Japanese centre. But Lord Brooke will 
have none of this. Without a large reserve of mounted troops 
he holds that Stackelberg was powerless when the Japanese counter- 
stroke pierced the Russian line, and he contends energetically that 
that commander did everything that was possible with the force 
under his orders. 

Lord Brooke's conclusion, formed after this battle, however, was 
that " the war had failed to produce a single Russian General equal 
to handling successfully such large bodies of men as were now in 
the field " — in other words that, as at Liaoyang, it was the higher 
direction which was in fault. 

In Monsieur J. Taburno's The Truth about the War 9 may be 
found a most interesting attempt of a civilian eye-witness to piece 
together on the spot an intelligible account of the great Mukden 
fight, and to deduce from his observations the causes of the Rus- 
sian failure. A civil engineer by profession M. Taburno joined the 
Russian forces in Manchuria in December, 1904, as correspondent 
of the Novoe Vremia, and placed his book before the public in the 
following April. It is written temperately and shows considerable 
insight into the shortcomings of the Russian army. He draws at- 
tention, for instance, to such varied points as the abuse of the 
special living trains set aside for the accommodation of the com- 
mander-in-chief and army commanders ; to the excessive number of 
soldiers detached on non-combatant duties ; to the great defects in 
the intelligence system and reconnaissance work ; to " the microbe of 
distrust" which had contaminated the whole army; to the jealousy 
between the staff and regimental officers; and to the lack of dis- 
cipline on the line of communication. As to General Kuropatkin 
himself, he declares, not without justice, that "his resolution, going 
hand in hand with absolutism and the distaste of listening to good 

"J. Taburno, The Truth about the War; translated by Victoria von Kreuter 
(Kansas City, 1905)- 
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advice, accommodated itself to the system adopted by him, that of 
passive resistance, and the weakening of the enemy during the re- 
treat." But he points out that to force Kuropatkin to abandon his 
own plan of action was unwise. 

Yet Kuropatkin himself was equally culpable in his interference 
with his subordinates in the details of their commands. Of Lin- 
evitch, M. Tabumo had high hopes, and in one of the concluding 
chapters of the book he presses for the continuance of the war until 
victory over the Japanese " should re-establish our prestige and give 
us back the respect and glamour we have lost ". This little hook- 
as a whole is a remarkable product. It may be conjectured that al- 
though a civilian its author must have made some previous study of 
the art of war, but in any case his judgment is remarkably just, and 
his work shows but little mark of the haste with which it was 
written. The note of patriotism and self-sacrifice which he sounds 
is wholesome teaching. 

A book of a very different scope is The Tragedy of Russia in 
Pacific Asia/ the key-note of which may be given by the quotation 
of one sentence: "The chief enemy of our Army is the nation's 
moral disease." Mr. McCormick followed the fortunes of the 
Czar's troops throughout the war. He was present in Port Arthur 
when the dramatic surprise of the Pacific Squadron by Japanese 
torpedo boats startled the world. Joining subsequently the head- 
quarters of the Russian field army he observed closely the great con- 
test of Liaoyang, and at its close fell into the hands of the 
Japanese. Treated with much courtesy and almost immediately 
released he joined Kuropatkin in time to report on the failure of 
his offensive effort on the Sha-ho, and remaining steadfast at his 
post throughout the long winter deadlock, Mr. McCormick had the 
good or ill fortune of being an eye-witness of the final decisive 
struggle at Mukden and the retreat of Kuropatkin's armies. Later 
he watched their reorganization under Linevitch, and, remaining till 
peace was proclaimed, noted the disorders which manifested them- 
selves subsequently amongst the troops. His personal observation 
of all these events is supplemented by a summary of the operations 
in other portions of the theatre of war sufficient to permit the reader 
to grasp the campaign as a whole, but the real value of the two 
volumes lies in their personal evidence and their incisive analytical 
criticism of the psychological causes which led to Russia's defeat. 
The many great problems of strategy and tactics are touched on 
with a somewhat light hand and it may perhaps without offense be 

* Frederick McCormick, The Tragedy of Russia in Pacific Asia (New York, 
1907). 
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conjectured that Mr. McCormick does not desire to pose as a pro- 
fessional expert on such matters; but though he may never have 
studied Clausewitz, he has mastered to the full the truth of that 
great maxim that the spiritual side of war is more important than 
the material. A hasty reader of The Tragedy of Russia might per- 
haps label the work as " mainly political ". But it is much more 
than that. It is the soldier's business as well as the statesman's to 
probe to the bottom all the causes of victory and defeat, of national 
triumph and national humiliation, and however highly the soldier 
may prize the technical side of the art of war, he has studied his- 
tory imperfectly if he fail to grasp the lesson that national spirit is 
a more important factor in a struggle of nation against nation than 
even a high standard of military knowledge. Without national 
inspiration a nation's army cannot as a whole attain true fighting 
efficiency. 

Rightly, therefore, does Mr. McCormick mainly impute Russia's 
failure in the Far East, not to the mistakes of this or that com- 
mander, or to errors in tactics, but to the moral diseases with which 
the nation had infected its army, the diseases of indifference to duty, 
of self-indulgence, of disloyalty, of self-seeking, of mistrust. Yet 
admirable though his criticisms are as a whole on these points, they 
are marred by one false note, the contemptuous allusions to the 
religious practices of the Russian army. The Englishmen who 
heard mass before Agincourt, Cromwell's Ironsides and the Scotch 
Covenanters who sang psalms when drawn up in line for battle, 
Havelock, Stonewall Jackson, Lee, Gordon, Roberts, and a host of 
other instances controvert the suggestion that soldiers cannot serve 
God and Country simultaneously. Indeed the Japanese, though of 
a less divine faith, were themselves inspired to victory by the 
Bushido, whose spirit of self-sacrifice and self -suppression might 
well be based on the teaching of the Gospels. Nevertheless, Mr. 
McCormick's book is a valuable contribution to the historical mate- 
rial of this campaign, and his final examination of the aftermath of 
the war (chs. lxi. and lxii.) should be studied carefully on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The great siege of Port Arthur was in some respects the most 
dramatic spectacle of the whole war, and its events are worthily 
recorded in two or three notable books. The narrative, for instance, 
of Monsieur E. K. Nojine, the accredited Russian war correspondent 
during the siege, is a book 8 which cannot be ignored by the historian. 
The Truth about Port Arthur as told by M. Nojine is one long 

8 E. K. Nojine, The Truth about Port Arthur (New York, 1908) ; translated 
and abridged by Captain A. B. Lindsay and edited by Major E. D. Swinton. 
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indictment of Russian administration and of certain of the local 
authorities, notably General Stoessel. M. Nojine was present during 
the greater part of the siege, had access to official documents and 
diaries as well as exceptional facilities for collecting material for 
his book. These opportunities and his own personal observations 
enable him to bring to light amazing evidence as to the negligence 
displayed in arming and provisioning the fortress. The military 
incapacity and defiance of higher authority displayed by Stoessel, 
the incompetence of his favorite, General Fock, and the final 
tragedy of the premature surrender, on these points M. Nojine's 
testimony is scathing, so scathing that the issue of the English 
translation of his book was delayed pending the announcement of 
the results of the trial by court-martial of the senior officers respon- 
sible for the defense, results which when made known to the world 
were found to justify singularly M. Nojine's indictment. Indeed 
the charges on which Stoessel and others were arraigned, added in 
an appendix to the translation with others of the official documents, 
bear out to the hilt the accusations of the main text of this book. 

Mr. Maxwell's account, from the Japanese side, of the final 
assault has been already referred to. Of the narratives of other 
war correspondents who watched the siege from the attacking side 
it will suffice to bring to notice three, those of Mr. F. Villiers, Mr. 
W. Richmond Smith, and Mr. David James. 9 

Mr. F. Villiers is the well-known war artist of the Illustrated 
London News. The chief features of his book are naturally there- 
fore his charming sketches. His personal experiences before Port 
Arthur during the months August-November, 1904, make enter- 
taining light reading, but the record is not one requiring serious 
study. 

Mr. Richmond Smith was attached to the Third Japanese Army 
before Port Arthur in the capacity of war correspondent of the 
Associated Press and Reuter's Telegraph Company. Partly by his 
own patience and reticence at a time when other war correspondents 
could not conceal their impatience at the restrictions placed on press 
correspondents, and partly by small acts of kindness, done without 
arriere pensee to private soldiers, he was fortunate enough to win 
the confidence and friendship of the Japanese Staff, and thus during 
the later and most interesting stages of the siege was granted some- 
what special advantages, being allowed to push forward into the 
advance trenches and even to inspect the mines ready for explosion 

"F. Villiers, Port Arthur: Three Months with the Besiegers (London, 1905) ; 
W. R. Smith, The Siege and Fall of Port Arthur (London, 1905) ; D. H. James, 
The Siege of Port Arthur (London, 1905). 
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beneath the Russian forts. His narrative is that of a close observer, 
conscientious and impartial. Of particular interest as tending to 
correct the world's first impression that the Japanese army and 
nation were without touch of human weakness is the story of the 
manner in which the Osaka battalion, after refusing to follow its 
commanding officer in action, was braced up to its duty, and the 
reference to the ill-timed and ungenerous attacks made by the Japa- 
nese press on their military authorities on the charge that the cap- 
ture of Port Arthur had been unduly delayed. Tcmtaene animis 
celestibus irae? 

In England, and possibly in the United States, soldiers know well 
the mischief of these popular outbursts, but to find such manifesta- 
tions in a country, the whole-hearted patriotism of whose citizens 
won the respectful admiration of all other nations, is a surprise and 
perhaps a consolation. 

But for the professional student the most valuable portion of 
~SIr. Richmond Smith's book is the preface, written by General Sir 
W. G. Nicholson, formerly senior British military attache in Man- 
churia, and now chief of the Imperial General Staff at the War 
Office. It will be remembered that the extreme Blue Water School 
were somewhat staggered in their theories by the circumstances of 
the Port Arthur siege. That a naval fortress should be regarded 
for many months as the principal strategic objective in a great war, 
and that to its attack and defense should be more or less subor- 
dinated all other operations by land and sea, was not a little discon- 
certing to the preachers of the doctrine that fixed defenses are a 
useless waste of money. Somewhat to the surprise of his friends, 
the very able military correspondent of the Times, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Repington, although by no means an extreme Blue Water 
man, took up on this occasion the cudgels on behalf of that school 
and boldly condemned both the defense of Port Arthur by Russia, 
and its attack by Japan, as serious strategic blunders. 

Sir William Nicholson's remarks on this point, though written 
before he assumed the responsibility of his present high office, and 
therefore not to be taken as an ex cathedra judgment, are too 
weighty not to be quoted. 

As regards the strategical aspect of the siege I am tempted to offer 
a few remarks with special reference to articles which have appeared in 
the public Press suggesting that the conversion by Russia of Port 
Arthur into a strong naval fortress was a costly mistake, and implying 
that of late years we have wasted much money on the defences of our 
naval bases besides locking up as garrisons for these bases too large a 
proportion of our small regular Army. 

Had Russia possessed no fortified naval base on the shores of the 
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Liaoyang peninsula, it is obvious that on the outbreak of war in the 
event of the Japanese fleet gaining, as it did, a local and temporary 
superiority over the Russian fleet in the Far East, the latter in the 
absence of reinforcements must have been destroyed, captured or com- 
pelled to seek refuge in neutral ports where the vessels would have been 
interned until the end of the war. At that time Vladivostock was ice- 
bound and consequently though fortified was not available, even if a 
withdrawal in that direction could have been safely effected. The 
Russian fleet having obtained shelter in Port Arthur, it necessarily 
devolved on the Japanese Fleet continuously to watch and blockade the 
harbour. It also necessarily devolved on the Japanese Army to capture 
Port Arthur as soon as possible in view of the existence of a powerful 
though distant Baltic Squadron which might be expected sooner or later 
to arrive in Japanese waters. 

The garrison required for the defence of Port Arthur may roughly 
be estimated at 50,000 Russian troops, while the strength of the Japanese 
force needed to capture Port Arthur can hardly have been less in the 
aggregate than 150,000. 

The events of the war show that in field operations when the num- 
bers on either side were approximately equal, the Japanese troops almost 
invariably succeeded in defeating their opponents. It follows then, that 
if there had been no maritime fortress of Port Arthur General Kuro- 
patkin might have had 50,000 additional soldiers at his disposal for field 
operations. Marshal Oyama's army could have been reinforced by 150,- 
000 men; and it can hardly be doubted that under such conditions the 
engagements of Liaoyang and Mukden would have been more decisively 
in favour of the Japanese. It is true that Port Arthur fell before the 
arrival of the Baltic fleet, and consequently that fleet could not be 
reinforced by the Russian ships which had sought shelter there; but the 
fortress held out for seven months, a period which under normal condi- 
tions of naval mobility would have been amply sufficient for a squadron 
from the Baltic to reach the Far East. 

On the whole therefore it may be concluded that the existence of a 
strong naval base at Port Arthur was distinctly advantageous to Russia : 
first from a naval point of view as affording protection to the squadron 
which had been worsted at the outbreak of the war, and giving it the 
chance of joining the Baltic Squadron had the latter arrived before the 
capture of the base ; and secondly from a military point of view as 
demanding for its investment a much larger number of troops than those 
comprising its garrison. 

Of course if a navy were so powerful and so ubiquitous that its local 
and temporary loss of sea command in any part of the world would be 
inconceivable, it might be deemed an extravagance to fortify and garri- 
son naval bases at home or abroad. But War has its chances, and that 
nation is wisest which steers a middle course between an excess of 
defensive precautions on the one hand and too sanguine a confidence in 
the invincible and universal superiority of its offensive force on the 
other. 

In Mr. David James's The Siege of Port Arthur both military 
and general readers will find a valuable and accurate record as well 
as powerful descriptive writing. Mr. James's narrative of the first 
great Japanese assault on the fortress is indeed deemed so reliable 
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by the Russian General Staff as to be quoted at length in a treatise 
on the siege of Port Arthur prepared for the use of the St. Peters- 
burg Staff College and translated two years ago by the General 
Staff at Washington. 10 

Considerations of space forbid the mention of the narratives of 
other non-official eye-witnesses. Enough has been said to show that 
notwithstanding all difficulties a shelf may be filled with useful and 
interesting books from this source dealing with the Russo-Japanese 
campaign. 

It is time to pass on to a different group — the narratives of pro- 
fessional eye-witnesses, who took part themselves in the operations 
of war or whose official duty it was to watch these operations as 
onlookers. It will have been observed in commenting on the records 
of the war correspondents that not one had the good fortune to 
watch a sea-fight from the deck of a war vessel. Indeed, although 
representatives of the press have been occasionally allowed to report 
on naval manoeuvres, the modern newspaper editor, notwithstanding 
his unbounded enterprise, has not apparently yet succeeded in obtain- 
ing permission for a correspondent to accompany a fleet proceeding 
on active service. It is a compensation, however, for this gap in 
Russo-Japanese War records that by far the most important of the 
narratives contributed by combatant eye-witnesses deal exclusively 
with the story of Russia's disasters at sea. Commander Semenoff's 
three books, 11 Rasplata, The Battle of Tsushima, and The Price 
of Blood, to name them not in the order of their publication but 
chronologically, are probably the most luminous narratives of actual 
war experience to be found in modern literature. Rasplata and 
the Battle of Tsushima, as the author tells us in his preface to the 
former, were first published as a series of articles in the Russ news- 
paper, and are simply the diary of an eye-witness jotted down daily, 
or on important days even hourly, and now presented in the form 
of a narrative. " It is material ", Captain Semenoff claims, " for 
writing history ", and this the more so, seeing that his comments on 
the daily events are not afterthoughts, but the judgments formed 
on the spot and at the time. The whole narrative is therefore what 
the maker of history above all things desires, primary evidence. 

Semenoff had spent nearly the whole of his previous service in 
the Far Eastern seas, but the war clouds gathering at the commence- 

10 A. von Schwartz, The Influence of the Experience of the Siege of Port 
Arthur upon the Construction of Modern Fortresses (Washington, 1908). 

11 Vladimir Semenoff, Rasplata (New York, 1909). Id., The Battle of Tsu- 
shima (London, 1907) ; translated by Captain A. B. Lindsay, with a preface by 
Sir G. S. Clarke. Id., The Price of Blood (London, 1910) ; translated by Leonard 
Lawley and Major F. R. Godfrey. 
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ment of 1904 found him holding the post of aide-de-camp to Maka- 
roff, then port admiral at Kronstadt. Good interest, however, se- 
cured for him the appointment of second in command of the Boyarin, 
a protected cruiser attached to the Far East Squadron. Hurrying 
out across Siberia, Semenoff reached Port Arthur immediately after 
the disastrous surprise of the Russian fleet. The Boyarin had 
been sunk, but reappointed first to the auxiliary cruiser Angara 
and subsequently as commander of the Diana he served in the Port 
Arthur Squadron until the sea-fight of August 10, the story of 
which he tells with admirable lucidity. The battle over, the captain 
of the Diana made a bold bid for freedom, but damage in action 
and lack of coal compelled her to take refuge at Saigon. Here, 
before he could be officially interned by the French authorities, 
Semenoff slipped on board a Messageries Maritimes steamer and 
took passage for Europe, telegraphing a request to Admiral Rojest- 
vensky for employment. Travelling with the utmost energy Seme- 
noff reached Libau a few hours before Rojestvensky's ill-fated 
squadron sailed for the Far East, and was attached as supernumerary 
to the commander-in-chief's staff. In the latter half of Rasplata 
is presented, therefore, Semenoff's daily observations written on 
board the flag-ship during the ill-fated voyage from Libau to the 
Straits of Tsu-shima, including the initial madness of the Dogger 
Bank incident. From the data thus recorded a very accurate appre- 
ciation of the condition of the personnel and materiel of the Russian 
fleet, when it joined final issue with Togo, can be formed. 

The Battle of Tsu-shima gives us a vivid description of that 
catastrophe as viewed from the Russian flag-ship, the Suvorov. 
Semenoff's notes, therefore, must for long rank as high authority 
on the greatest sea-fight of modern times. A preface by Colonel 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, the well-known military writer and 
the first secretary of the British Imperial Defence Committee, sum- 
marizes its lessons as follows although his deductions have not been 
wholly accepted by the predominant school of British naval thought : 

The general impression conveyed by Captain Semenoff, and confirmed 
from other sources, is that the Russian ships were overwhelmed by the 
volume of the Japanese fire, and that frequency of hitting rather than 
weight of shells should be the main object. If this conclusion is correct, 
the principle which guided the British Navy of the days of Nelson — to 
close to effective range and then deliver the most rapid fire possible — has 
been strikingly reaffirmed. 

Captain Semenoff's testimony in these two books then covers 
practically the whole of the naval operations of the war and is of 
the greatest importance alike to the historical student and the pro- 
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fessional reader. It tells in simple terms the story of a tragedy, of 
the Rasplata, or day of reckoning, of a great service, a navy once 
efficient and still manned for the most part by brave men willing 
to die for their country, yet so demoralized and emasculated by cor- 
rupt administration and bad leadership as to possess from the very 
outset no chance of escaping that doom of failure and disaster 
which war justly awards to the incompetent. The story is a warn- 
ing to the administrator and the statesman, a still greater warning 
to those, whether sovereigns or sovereign people, upon whom the 
choice of administrators and statesmen depends. 

Semenoffs last book, The Price of Blood, though pathetic reading 
somewhat falls short of his other two books, perhaps because his 
true message to the nations of the world was exhausted. He tells 
us of his capture as a wounded man by the Japanese with Admiral 
Rojestvensky and the rest of his staff; of their treatment whilst 
prisoners ; of the proclamation of peace ; of his return over land to 
Russia through an army tainted with sedition, and of his reception 
by his superiors in Russia. His criticisms of the Japanese and 
perhaps too of his own superiors strike one as rather influenced by 
the depression naturally resulting from severe wounds and the great 
strain of the campaign. Nevertheless, one takes leave of him at 
the last page with deep sympathy and no little respect, a sympathy 
enhanced by the news of the gallant Semenoff's death, which has 
reached England as these words are being written. 

A pathetic book 12 too is the diary of M. Eugene Politovsky, the 
engineer-in-chief of Rojestvensky's squadron, who went down in 
the battleship Suvorov during the battle of Tsu-shima. Written 
for the eye of his young wife, to whom it was sent home piecemeal 
as opportunity offered during the long voyage to the Far East, this 
narrative is probably more outspoken in its criticisms of his brother 
officers than would have been the case had its writer anticipated its 
publication to the world. The criticism is, moreover, accentuated 
by the frets and jars of the long voyage, the anticipation of certain 
failure, and the class jealousy which crops up unfortunately from 
time to time between the non-combatant and the combatant in all 
fighting services. Yet it brings out well one side of an enterprise 
which though irretrievably doomed to final disaster was nevertheless 
in itself a remarkable achievement. 

Alike both on land and sea the spiritual aspect of war demands 
the closest examination, and as a psychological study there is no 
book on the campaign better worth reading that Lieutenant Tada- 

u E. S. Politovsky. From Libau to Tsushima (New York, 1908) ; translated 
by Major F. R. Godfrey. 
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yoshi Sakurai's 13 narrative of his short spell of severe fighting before 
Port Arthur, entitled Human Bullets. Every army has its propor- 
tion of brave men, whose number and determination vary with 
national characteristics and with the discipline and moral of the 
force. But the campaign in the Far East developed a bravery of a 
type, which, whether we do or do not apply to it the epithets of 
Oriental and fanatical, wins whole-hearted admiration. The brave 
Anglo-Saxon faces battle with a determination to do his duty, if 
need be at the loss of his life ; yet he seldom has any personal wish 
to die, and as a rule cherishes at the back of his mind the belief that 
it will be his individual fortune to be exempt from that supreme 
sacrifice. The brave Japanese soldier looks at things differently. 
The call to arms he regards as a summons not merely to risk his 
life, but to lay it down for his emperor and his country. Sakurai 
tells us how, before his setting out for the war, his mother filled 
for him the farewell cup of water, the Shinto viaticum, administered 
to dying persons by their nearest relative, and how when fight after 
fight left him and some of his comrades still unscathed it seemed 
that " the opportunity was slow in coming." He asks : 

How was it that we were still alive after fighting one, two, three, 
already four battles, without having fallen like beautiful cherry petals of 
the battle-field ? I had been fully resolved to die on Taku-shan, but still 
I was left behind by a great many of my friends. Surely this time, in 
this general assault, I must have the honor and distinction of offering 
my little self to our beloved country. With this idea, this desire, this 
determination, I started for the battle. 

And so, after preparing with his own hands from empty cigar boxes 
a little coffin to carry his ashes back to Japan, he went forward with 
his company into that amazingly fierce attack delivered on East 
Kikuan Fort on August 19. Yet Heaven accepted not his offered 
self-sacrifice; the attack failed, and the gallant little officer, though 
desperately wounded, was brought out alive by his brave men, and 
ultimately returned to Japan a cripple for life. When, a hundred 
and forty days afterwards, while still in bed, unable to move his 
hands or stand on his feet, he heard of the capitulation of Port 
Arthur, he tells us : 

At the same time there came to me the thought of the great number of 
my dead comrades. I who had had the misfortune of sacrificing the lives 
of so many of my men on the battle-field, how could I apologize to their 
loyal spirits? I who left many brethren on the field and came back 
alone to save my life, how could I see without shame the faces of their 
surviving relatives? 

13 Tadayoshi Sakurai, Human Bullets: a Soldier's Story of Port Arthur 
(Boston and New York, 1908) ; translated by Honda. 
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We may smile at the cigar-box coffin, we may pride ourselves on 
our high civilization, and our Aryan origin, but the whole-hearted 
devotion of this simple subaltern remains a noble example and a 
warning. A warning because a race which can assimilate to itself 
the best of modern civilization and yet remain not afraid to die will 
make much history. 

To turn to a very different class of book. Captain Soloviev s 
Actual Experiences in War, 14 is of great practical use to the pro- 
fessional soldier, and may be compared with the similar valuable 
reports of battle experiences by company officers which so stirred 
military students immediately after the 1870-1871 campaign. It 
deals, however, entirely with tactical matters, and however grateful 
soldiers may feel to the American General Staff for its reproduction 
cannot be commended as likely to be of much interest to the historian. 

Mr. McCormick, whose book has been already noticed, rightly 
entitles this campaign The Tragedy of Rtissia. In this Tragedy two 
figures stand out as the most unhappy, Rojestvensky, the comman- 
der of the fleet assigned to a hopeless forlorn hope, and Kuropatkin, 
the commander of an army doomed to unvarying defeat. Captain 
Semenoff in Rasplata has told the story of the former simply and 
truthfully, although the theme is one from which an Aeschylus 
might have woven a drama of remorseless destiny. Kuropatkin is 
his own historian. Two out of a series of volumes, issued by him 
in Russia but to be suppressed, have now been made accessible to 
the English reader. 15 These volumes are the apologia of a man 
who failed, but they are, as the translator and editor point out in 
a joint preface, also something more. They present a strong and 
not unreasonable protest, that the war was not fought to a finish, 
that peace was concluded prematurely, at the moment when Russia's 
strength was at its greatest and that of Japan had begun to ebb. 
Nor are the great political issues of the period before the war 
ignored. Kuropatkin after serving as chief of the staff in the 
Turkish War of 1877-1878 and commanding a brigade with much 
distinction in the Akhad Tekke expedition of 1880-1881, was for 
seven years (1883-1890) in charge of the strategical branch of the 
Great General Staff at St. Petersburg and from 1898 until the out- 
break of the Manchurian War held the portfolio of Minister of War. 

In the light of after events it is therefore of great interest to 
find that in a memorandum addressed to the Czar in October, 1903, 

" L. Z. Soloviev, Actual Experiences in War: Battle Action of the Infantry; 
Impressions of a Company Commander (Washington, 1906). 

15 General Kuropatkin, The Russian Army and the lapanese War (New York, 
1909) ; translated by Captain A. B. Lindsay and edited by Major E. D. Swinton. 
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and quoted verbatim in these volumes the future commander-in- 
chief advised conciliation of Japan by the avoidance of contact with 
the Korean frontier and the military evacuation of the area between 
that frontier and the railway. The annexation of southern Man- 
churia would on the other hand, he pointed out, render critical all 
the questions outstanding between the two nations, and would con- 
firm the Japanese in their suspicion that Russia intended to seize 
the Korean peninsula. He deprecated strongly the period of armed 
neutrality, which he thought would ensue, as injurious to "the 
vital interests of the people at large ". Still more was he opposed 
to war itself, the final issue of which he regarded as by no means 
assured. Two months later a second memorandum, written for the 
emperor's eye by Kuropatkin as Minister of War, definitely pro- 
posed that to ensure a peaceful issue of the diplomatic struggle Port 
Arthur and the province of Kuan-tung should be evacuated and the 
southern branch of the Eastern Chinese Railway sold. In support 
of this proposal he urged that the national interests of Russia were 
not sufficiently involved to warrant war, and that war for an object 
which would not be understood by the nation should be avoided at 
a time of national crisis. 

These two documents are of great importance. They establish 
that sound counsel, at any rate on the main political issues, was ten- 
dered to the Czar by his responsible military adviser. Unfortu- 
nately His Majesty, though personally anxious for peace, appears to 
have placed absolute confidence in his viceroy in the Far East, 
Admiral Alexeiev, and Alexeiev's folly and ignorance made peace 
impossible. That the man who by his incompetency had thus in- 
volved his sovereign unwillingly in war should have been left in 
supreme command of the naval and military forces in the Far East 
was a blunder for which Russia paid dearly. Until the viceroy's 
recall Kuropatkin was commander-in-chief only in name. The 
latter's plan of compaign is set forth in the second volume of the 
two Captain Lindsay has translated for us. Its essence was " that 
during the first period of the struggle we shall have to assume a 
generally defensive role. Any troops we may have within the 
theatre of operations should so far as possible keep clear of decisive 
actions, in order to avoid being defeated in detail before we can 
concentrate in force." The area Mukden-Liaoyang-Hsuiyen was 
named for the primary concentration of the Russian forces, but it 
was contemplated at the outset by the commander-in-chief that a 
retirement in the direction of Harbin would be necessary. Alexeiev's 
interference with this plan caused the primary disaster on the Yalu 
and forced Kuropatkin to order Stackelberg s attempt to relieve Port 
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Arthur. Alexeiev figures, therefore, not unjustly in a prominent 
position in Kuropatkin's apologia. His other pleas are in the main 
the imperfection of the army under his command and the premature 
declaration of peace. As to the latter it is clear that the internal 
condition of Russia would have made the further continuance of 
the contest with Japan a very dangerous course for the Czar's 
government. 

The defects in the Russian army itself seem hardly points to 
be pleaded by Kuropatkin in his personal justification, seeing that 
he had held in his hands the portfolio of Minister of War for the 
seven years before the war. 

Kuropatkin's defense can therefore be only partially accepted. 
He undoubtedly took over the command in the Far East under 
difficult circumstances and cannot be held wholly responsible for 
the initial moves of the campaign. But at Liaoyang and Mukden 
he was unfettered by higher authority and had then under his 
orders a brave and well-disciplined force, superior numerically to 
that facing him. The loss of the first of those battles must be 
attributed to Kuropatkin's mind being obsessed with defensive tact- 
ical ideas, and with that cult of positions which, though favored 
by a certain school of military thought, is incompatible with decisive 
victory. The Mukden defeat was also due to lack of military judg- 
ment and false tactical moves. History's verdict must thus needs 
pronounce Kuropatkin to have lacked those rare qualities which 
make a great commander. If a Napoleon, a Moltke, or a Lee had 
been in his position, the issue might have been very different. Yet 
General Kuropatkin remains an example of a gallant true-hearted 
soldier, who under less difficult circumstances might perhaps have 
achieved a high reputation. In any case the devotion to duty which 
inspired him after Mukden to serve loyally and cheerfully under 
his former subordinate, will ever merit the respectful admiration of 
all who have the honor to belong to the profession of arms. 

A British Officer. 



